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ABSTRA 

An understanding 'Of the /"situational" characteristics 
of the* organizational forces that influence the relationships between 
environmental^ manage^ment, and perf orgamse variables is now 'coming to 
b-^ seeft as ^ key to und^^rst andin g the jRigement process itself. This 
paper is a symthesis of the'' contingency theory' li terature drawrf from 
th'-e public, business, and educational sectors. Focus is given to an ^ 
identification and analysis of the 'basic assumptions underpinning * 
contingency theory; the contingent nature of organizational design, 
leadership, and planning variables; and the implications for 
practicing administ^fators;, T\hp objective is to ehape the conclusions 
of th^T synthesis into a useful conceptual tool, providing greater 
facility for description, analysis, and prediction. (Author/JH) - 
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Coatlngagjr th^ry la\, perhaps tlje most, powerful currtot .sweeping over the i 
pufcllc ana private sectoifs of aanjagemept. An understanding of the "situai 
tional" characteristics of the organizational forces that influence the 
. relatlonshlpd between environmental, maj^gement, and performance! variables 

• 1» now coming to B5. seen as a key to undarstariaing the management pf octess 
^ itself. Onfortuantely, the field- of- educational aaministration has^t to ' 
^ . . becoiac extensively involved. Focus in this, paper is given to an identification ' 
and analypis^ (1) the basic assumptiotoa underpinning contlijgency theory, . / 
and (2) tlie Contingent nature of organ izatloiial structure, leadership, an\i 
planning variables. The objective is to build a conceptual f rameworJc rtiat - 
will J>e a useffifl conceptual tool providing greater facility for descriptldn, r 
analysis, and-^edlcti<m In educational organizations. . The papeu-^oncludes " 
with a series of research questions intended tcestabltoh lines of investi- 
gation for the field of school organization aid- administration. ^ , 
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Idke the bu8lne««LJ>^'^U^ this, century Has, * 

/ seen the ^^tjjiiious scholar pursuit of the' special Ingr'ed lent s that 

' ■ ' ■ , .-• / . * • " * ■ ^\ •* ' - ■ ' ■ - ' ' ' ^- " ' "* ' 

■eke up flb ever nor^ ef^fectlve manager and managemem: process. A variety 
' :. \ . . ■■ ■' ' • ' ■ , . ' • — ^ ■• * 

of aanagement orlentationsV emerged out of thls*'pursult ^eT^. . scientific 

■anageaent^^^uman rela^ioW, ^ciaJL system, theory) , each' wltfr 

litQchpins rioted fit 'differing; l^slc 'assumb the nature of 

wrk, motivation, xaflonalltyi ef ificiency, gover^nce, and the likely 

. In recent years aabther/man^geo^ent orlentati^btfWiffh Its .b^ 

ass^taq^tions has edged p^ito t hit: Screen ./ T^ orlentatloii iias^f or ctoturies 

^ • V . I--- ■ — • ■> 

bee& .at^ the c^e of ptactltioner Ibehavlor^ but has been iieen basically as 
an anomaly, teflectlye ofvinefflclency dr unprepkredness, and thus over- 
lookedf^hy management scientists. ^ Currently ^ thechangln^ "gftuatlonal"^ 
Tcfiaraitter of mahS^ement Is nqw coming to be understood as a key to the 
management process Itself. A clear^lllugtratlon of ^cont^gen^ theory," 
lui this orientation is called, is tlikcu^sed by Lep. Tolstoy in 1869 in 
Ms classic War and Petfce . Folioirijigla major battJ.e near Moscow, betyeen 
th^ armies of Napoleon and the Russian General Kurlizov,' Tolstoy dlsc\j|sses 



*^ problem every manager who maked crlt^al' decisions can identify wl^l^. 

' '^A Aommander-lnJchief never finds himself at the beginning 

• of ^n evcnt--|Ae position fr^ which tre dli^ays contemplate 
it. The general is always in the midst pf a jseties/<5f 
shifting events and so he can never at any pt)lnt / 
^ ' ^ deliberate/on the whole l3 m)rt of what* is going* on .9 

Xmi^ercept Aly, momeppeTby molhent , an event takes shap^L in / ^ 
all it?" bea clng& <^nd at eyer^ Instant of this uninteMupte^^ 
consegytlve shaping of Events the commander-in-chief is at 
the< heart of a most complex play of intr<lgue8, cares, 
contingenciec^ authorities, projects, counsels, threats 
I. and deceits, and is continually obliged to reply to 

^ innumerable,^f ten mutually^ contradictory questions. j » 

•W ; 



.~ ^^^^ ! " «na. practitiou«8 wouxa now agree with the . 
cAs^tJ^a that "ai^ the «»«it, contingency thebry la pei^haps the nost 
powwrfdX, cur^t aw^pmg iver the organization field. The hisiotfy of 
■«ny;fl4lda^how8 a mov^t from univers^lirtic principles to situatiohal 
..rel^lonshi^s ?n,d irlnciples. The current prominence of contingency theory ' 
\ ^sugge^tt^hif organization theory l^terlng a period of scientific 
« r^^^'^'^y-'^ As^ illustration, of o1iLpeclallty, ";> . . the jrerj^ nature ' 

of |orporatylannihg is nndergolng *'drWt^^nge, ^nd the; companies ^ 
;th*t fare best 1? coming y^rs may well be theWg^ adapt mast.^kly 
to the new .styles of planning. Instead of relying on- a ^singlkcprporate ' - 
pUn with perhapi^ one or two^ variations, top managlent at iib/e and more ^ ' 
companies is rio^ getting a whJle babery "of tontlnkWcy plans and ! alt^r^^te ' 
Bcenarlos.t^ ; ' ' - ^ \ . 

AlthouU "contingency theory has received its greaW attentio,i and . 
ii.e.in-4e field of business,* it has been making irlioai Into the"public ' 
edmlni^tration .s^tor^ and thp academic dificiillnes;^ Ye^ strangely the ^ ' 

^ flel4. of schobi biganization and administration hTs remal^iedx relatively 
out.lde..the. research arena that draws upon, the^basic assumptions and conceptual 
frame ^rka 'i^erpinnlni the contingency «ieor^ vifew of njanagemei,^ , Fop- ' - 
««mple, a4pmpufer literature Wch of 'the^Eiac data bis'e was ^^uct^ 

Jtth a ^ode word of "contingency.^" Of the 24?'citatlorii reported ou^ 
only 10 werp remotely, assoclat^with. issues of school organizition. and 
*dylnt8trition. The Wining 232 typlc^ly tr^'ed teachlng-l^mlng 
Issue*, of ,rte clas8x.oom; mostly In ^he field of special education, 

H«^ce. .ififesta^ishlng the direction of this paper, the academic 

li^«r.tu^ from whic\the concepts), issues, and studies ^re drawn wtil 



reflect both public ana private aahageaent flectorr. . Given the notion that 
^th^.Bltuatlonal character of an organization is at t.he core of contingency • 
theory, such theory can be seen "as. forming tWbasis^ofe-a variety of 
•tr.ateglea or Structures. %^ Such theory can be seen, as Mil be the casfein 

^ . ' - " - ' • T ^ ' 

• paper, as linking organizational strxicture to outcomes, or as an aid " 

- to-plaM^g^ or^s the basis of leadership. It also could useful in* 
Mch dlvesflre areas as budget construction, estaijllshlng reward structures 

)■ . . • ' ) . f 

or evaluating performance, • . * * 

HT to\ examine the basic assuipi)tlons and conceptual (foundations of 
contingency theo^ry. v 
" / porttay the contingency theooTr of managMenT^s a technique of 

^ flexible response t^ condl^ous ^ uncertatity In organization settlng« 
"(1) to establish a contingency thUorv fi^ewbrkVfor the managerial' 
requirements of (aV organizational structure,, (b) organizational 
^ plajmlng, and (c)* dtganlzatlonal leadership, i 
, ^ (4V to concludfe with a series of research questionia Intended to ^^llsh 
^ Imt>ortant lines of ii|ve^tlgatlon for the field of educa^jm, y 

UaAVr Conditions of Uncertainty * \^ • 

An organization can be defined 'as -a social system consisting of 
subsystems ^^'esource variables interrelated by Various management 
policies, practices and techniques ^which interact with variables in the 
^vljonmtotal suprasystem tJ achieve a set of , goa^s or ol^ectlves,!*^ The 
^ cqaplex organization^ core problem is uncertainty , and "copifig with . ^ 

uncertainty," Jamm D.\^^ observes, is "pe essence of the' 
^*dminlstratlv> procdM^ . Under condltlops^ uncertainty, the decision- ^ 
makers cannot afl^^lgir^ecise probabilities of succe^s-t^a a specif it 
initiative a Hence, the elbnent of risk enters In the decisibn-mak&g 
formula. Organisations, Inclt^Kng school systems, haye tended /to respond 



to this lasue by what Cyert $pd Marctf refer to as "imcertalnty 

^ 10 * ■ 

avoidance.'* P05 exan^jle.^^^nagers might tiivert the energy and . 

raaourcea. necessary for long term planning to thie short tenp tieed'of > 

putt^gy^t "fires," o/^' Imposing standard oper^tlng-lprocedures*, or' attempting 

to Influ^ce the pass£^e of favorable^ state legislation, or writing* 

uncertainty-absorbing contracts. "In sWt," Cyert and^March conclude,,- . 

"they achieve a reasonably manageable dedislon sltuta^lon by avoiding ^. > 

planning where plans depend on j>redlctlons of iincertaln future cvent^); 

and by emphasizing planning whf re the plans can^^, ihade self-conf Irn^V 

.^11 . . . ^ - * ^ ♦ . • 

through som^ control device." - < 

. - . . rs' - ^ ^ . 

In contrast, the emergence of , contingency theory represents an • 

'orientation that enables us to- conceive of an organlzaGTon as ah open 

system composed of a comply of Interacting subunlts raced With lincertaliity, 

through the adaptation of organizational structure, plannlng^^at^^tegles , 

and leader behavior, acceptable levels of certainty can be achieved 

' The. Context of Contingency Theory \ ^ ^• 

Contingency theory Is^an extension of the open system concept. "The 

most general and fundamental property of a system," Parsons and Shlis write, 
„ > * ' ' ' • V ^ 

"Is the Interdependence of parts or variables" and how the parta relate to 



- 12 " 

and give firder to (the whole. The external drivlronment of a^ organization 

aerves fiTs lts^^"llfe support system," and an^ shifts In pressures or ^ 
expectations In the external environment have their repercussions o^ the 
opetatlons' of th^ organization. For exanq)le, rfieh the community expands 
•under pressures of igro^h, the school district will have to respond byV^^ 
buUdlAg more schools. ^ 
-> Open ayatem theory x:oncentrates on the dependency relationships and 



cschanges between the organization and Its external environment. Con- 
tingency theory , on *khe other hand, analyzes the In tenial' adjustments of 
the organization Ce.gvj decision-making' process, stru^ure, technology, 
Ifaatructlonal techniques) as It seeks to meet, the shifting demands' of 
its external or internal ^environments. * 

The recognition of shif tln^condltlons, both in the external and the 
internal environment ofan organization, establishes the condition that 
contingency theory of management be situational /in character. Such a 
^*^h^MTrcan be^djBfined as . . identifying and dey Roping functional 

relationships between environmental, management and perforxd|^nce variables." 
In this case, performance variables (^eal with organl^tional outcomes. 

Contingency variables^ are situational variables that^ Influence the 
relationship between managerial stratejgy or organizational structure and 



brganizatlonal outcomes. These contingency variables, can beV product of 

' A V / ... ' \ - ( • 

something hap^penlng in the external envixanment, such as Incteasli^g par^t 

■ ■ •■ . ■ V, ■ - . 

pressures for more baslQ education;^ or In the Internal environment, sMch* 

\, ' ^ • <• 

as >the ^gr^e^f teacher autonomy or racial tension in a schopl. Stated 

another wat: 

A " some selected managerial .strategy or organizational desl'gn 
B "Situational contingency variables >^ 

, C ■ a measure of organizatli^nal (group ox individual) performand^ 

The relationship between A and C is moderated in a' predictable way by B.^ 
HenCi^^an Identif lcat^n and analysis erf the key .Qontingency variable^ is 
esseht la l^ft>r a school system because these variables will limit or en- 



hance the effectiveness of particular maixagemen^ strategies or orgajnlza- 
tlpnal designs! ' v . 



The next section will examine some asstunptlons associated vlth thi^ 
neir management perspective. 

Basic Assumptions ^ ^' - > . 

Contingency theory, as It seeks to meet the demands of complex- 
^ro^lem-solvlng. Is rooted In a number of basic assxmiptlons about 
organizations and Indlvldua^Is. A fev key assumptions are as follows: 

1. Mljdlfe Ground , Contingency theory stresses the view that (1) there 
Is Sjome middle ground between the exist epce of universal principal^ of 
management that f'lt all organizational types, and that (2). each 

organization Is unique therefore each situation must be afeurfted as unique, 

• •-■ • - I • 

2. Goals . While an organization- may have a basic overarching goal (e.g., 
educate children, make sick people well, win the war), a maze of formal 
and lnformaI>^als; often overlap^^g, uncoordinated and coiitfradlctory, ^ 
govern the d^elopment of events. ^ ^ 

3; Open Systems * All organizations are open systems. 

' . . . V ^ ■ ' . 

'4. Peri ormarlce . The level of performance Is basically determined by |^e 
natch between external requirements and Internal states and procetees. 

5. B^slc Function . "The basic function of administration appears to be 
c6-allgnm^4^ t^t mei^ly of^ people (In coalitions]^ but of institutionalize 
actlon^-of teclmdlogy and task 'enylromnent Into a vlabl^domaln, and of 
organlSsatlonal design e^d structure appropriate to ^t." 



6. Best Way; There^ Is ffi oi^e best way of organization and administration^ 

~: * ■ ^ . 

7. ' Approaches ; "Different (management) approaches may be appropriate In 
subparts of ihef same organization. Manag^^g ^the campus police Id not the 

lie as managing the history departmerit ." 



8. Leadership Style . Different leadership styles are appropriate for , 
dlf f er ent {Problematic s^tt^atlons. ' 

9. Initiation. Managers rarely haviS-the opportunity' to take on' a 
problem at Its beginnings, which are usually numerous^^nd stem from many 
sources Ce.g.,' courts, p^ental expectations, ^tc.). « 

10. Information * A manager** never knows all that Is going on around him 
or her. . »^ ^ 

The Greater Environment of aiT^Open System . 

Traditionally, as Stephen HeneRptobserved at a national conference on 



leadership, ^t4»tiooal adalnii^^Lpn hAs been viewed from a closed system 
perspective,, and we lack the . eonceptuarl systems with which to relate 

the behavior of leaders as fchey deal with this new (larger environment) 
pbtoomena • . . ; On a broad scale, our concepts break down very fast, because 
th^ f ail to apply to these new conditions in xaeaningful fashion>,"^^ 

The emergence of open system theory in recent years removed many ^ 
conceptual "blinders" and has impressed upon^us the notion that "the 
behavior of an organization Xs coiRngent upon the social f iel<l of forces 
in which It occurs and ^s^ie .understood in terms of th6 organization Is ^ 
Interaction with that environmental fVeW*'* '^^ Open feVBtem theory has 
provided an extremely* useful framework fot; try ii^- to' deal with the- 
questions of 2*2. how the greater environments of schools, such as 
parental expectationsV'shlf ting values, inflation rates, and city govern-, 
ncdta, Ijiipacrt oh the specialized structure and functioning of educational 



systems; Katz, and ^fthn categoriie the mafor fields of forces In 'the external 

, ' ■■■'•:/■ ^ • - 

environment which shape the character of the contingencies which imt)act on 

' ^ 22 
an organization, ^ * . 

CI) Cultyrai fe.g., sociar standards of excellence,, ethnic balance, 

"/ affirmative action] * • 

(2) PolitJ.cal [e.g^.,' educat:|!oQ cod'es, public representation in 

^ * decision making, conmunit;y satisfactiorj . » , 

(3) Economic [e.g., educational finance, federal funding, job ' » 

market] * ^ . " ^ ^ 

C4) Informational and Technical [e.g., ^tate oi^lq;iowle4ge, communi- 
• ^ ' cation networka;^ 'instructional 

technology^ ' ^ * 

C5) Physieal [e.g., school facilities, boundaries , ) transportatjbn '/ 
^ ^ , J ' * equipment] " ^^^"^ / A * 

If^s Important to note that each of these ^jot f ields pf fhi^^^ry 



^ a continuum betveoi polar -ppinta on four separate ^xcs. These axes 
acsotdlng to Katz and Kahn are as follows: ^ ' ' ; 

(1) Stability— Turbulence. The degree of turbulence signals the 
Intensity of the problems to be treated. 

G) Diversity— Homogeneity. The degree to which* the environment 
Itself is. organized. 

: ^ . 

C3) Clustering— Randoitaess. The degree to which the environment is 
structured or clustered, as contrasted to anarchy or 
randoaneiss. ^ . 

•(4) Scarcity— Munific^nte. The degs&e to which resources ^ (e.g. , 
> natural, human, information, technology) fire available to 

■ , * »^ oJ^gaaization as it attempts to resolve its problems. 

•Katz an^hn argue that there i^ generally sequential relationship 
between th^ five sectors as auc<4s8ivi at^pts are made to control the 
turbulence In the environm^ "As the physical environment no loneer ' 
guarantees an a^sur;ed supply of raw material and energy and is poisoned 
by our industrial compliex, we tutn to new tecjhnology and sci^tif ic 
dfVeKipment to provide a new-^ysical; balance. Technology and science in 
their overconcentration on ^ihysical versus human problems in ^urn are 
checked at the (higher) level of political norms' and societal values. * 

The Important points for this discussion of contingency theory are, 
the recognition of the fields of forces in the external envi/pnmmt that 
anit probltans which can impact on a school system, and the wide Variance in 
the fqur Buijor dimensiohs which sh^e the nature of that impact.. Th"^ next 
section of this paper examines the^nation of a "fit" betwe'pn environmental 
demands and organizaHlbnal structures. ( 
Organizational Structure „and th e Environment / 

: ' — * 

Zoologist^ have long been Intarested iri,|he way animals have evolved 
In order to survive and prosper in their en^|»<|3fcentt*^ " G^raff^es, for 



J 




exMple, developed long legs and tall necks' to enable them to feed on ; 
greens In the air, and monkeys developed prehensile tales ,to 'fa^^i- 

tmte labveaent between and among trees. ^In a like manner the* so-called 

f ' 

-contingency theorists, following in the tradition of the structural- 
.fumitionalists. .with a greater emphasis on changing ^situations, have 

a special interest in t^-adaption ot organizations to their environments. 
The reward of a successful adapt^'tion is survival and perhaps even 
-prosperity. - '1 * 

The pioneer contingency theorists who laid the basic coficeptxia], 
foundation in the area of organization structure are the Woodward studies 
In the mid-1950'8. Bums and Stalker, Thompson, dnd Uwrence and Lo^sch.^O 
Joan jroodward, in her study of 100 English manufacturtag companies, set ^ 
out to. find if generally acknowledged traditional principles^ of ^formal 
organization. were in operation.^^ ^ After ' finding the principles of ' 
organ^ation were widely ignored, she traced the patterns of general uaifotmity 
of structure she found' in different types of organizations to the type of 
technology employed in" those organizations. F6r example, technology calling ' 
for continuous process production' and technology calling for custpm . ; 
manuhctjiring resulted different organizational structures.' SuccfessfuL 
firms Uth similar production technologies tended to display siiilaf \ 
organizational structures. Hence,4ht technology of an orgSnization 
became a key "situational" variable -In determining the character of its 

structure. ■ ' - 

" . ■ '■. 

Bums and Stalker studied twenty British 'firms in the electronics , 
27 • ' ' 

industry. They identified two polar types of management styles, referred 

td'gi mechanistic and organic ." found at the ends of a continuum. 



The organliatlbns sttidied were found at" various points on ttie, continuum, 

J«od e4ey «^fe capable of moving ba<:k-an,a forth depending on thes pressures , 

fox |^l>lllty. or change. _ "Both forms represent a . 'rational' form of , 

organization," Burns and Stalker concluded, "In that ttiey both,<ln our 

experience, be explicitly and deliberately created ,^nd matntairied to exploit 

• the hiUban resourced of a coacem In the most efficient manner fusible l^x 

28 • * *^ ^ 

.the clrc\p8tances af the concern." 

^jLaiJtsme respects, a mechanistic, organization hacf many of the 
characteristics comparable to WeHfer's bureautratlc-organlzatlon.^^ For 
example^ a reliance on the hierarchy for communication, coordination, task 
deflnltiton and .role expectations ai^wej^^as centralized declslon-m^klng and 
a highly defined network, of rules and prodedures. The mechanistic form of 
organization and administration was most efficient in those organizatigtJ& 
which existed in basically stable situations with predictable conditions 
prevailing. ^ ^ . 

The OTganic organizational form is the most effective in organizations 



face4^ with changing conditions. A. continuous reassessment of tasks and . . 

' ^ ■ * , . 

. 

assignments is conducted with a specialized knowledge and cbcperience that 

can contribute to "real'' problem-solving ^ Centers -of communication and " ^ 

declsjton-making often shift to those individuals an^ points in the. system"^ 

^^^^^^ I ■ ' ^ ^ I 

that are best able to handle them in^ a given situation, rather than be constrained 

by staiifling operating {procedures and hierarchical rigidities. Hence, the 

"Stability of conditions as contrasted with their instability become key 

"situational" variables in determining the most efficient and effective style 

Ci^t^^Vmistlc or organic) of organization and administration. 

JLawrence and Lorsch are probably the maj"Dr prime movers behind 

. ■ . \ \ . 

30 - 
contingency theory as a field of study. Based on their empirical study 

of ten organizations with varying levels of economic performance in. three 



different Industrial .environments Cplastics, consumer foods. Standardized 
containers), they argue that different typies of otganlzafeions face 
different types ^f cavironmeats, such as uncertain' to certain, homogeneous 
to diverse. The dlf f erenlng characteristics of the •enjlronment result In 
the emergenc-e^f different types of structures and processes within 
correspondli^ organizations. 

Organlzatlohs with an uncertain and diverse environment, for purpose^ 
of obtaining high levels of efficiency, tended to be composed of dlff^- 
entlated and Integrated subsystems. The organization needs dlf f erentlatfed 
^bunlts because each subunlt confronts a. different' task posed by the 
or^&ilzat Ion's diverse environment. Within these ifarlous subunits, 
differentiation occurs in terms of distinct objectives, time requirements. 
Interpersonal orientation, delegation of decision making, and formality of 
structure. ^In a school, for example, subsystems o^ teachers, vice principals » 
and maintenance personnel have di'fferent objectives, degrees of authority, 
time frames, and academic skills.. 

Within a differentiated organization, the ^tegration of subunits is 

, ■ - ^ - . • , ■ , . •■■ ■■ 

critical. Integration refers to the quality of^ the state of collaboration 
essential foV achieving aunity of effort. ^Thid collaboration cornea in 
the form of flexibility of procedures, open communication, shared . in- 
^fomation, and the presence of special integrating personnel. In contrast, 
those organizations operating in certain and homogeneous environments 
tended to operate £ti a mechanistic fashion. Hence^|^th^, certainty . or^ 

uncertainty ,ofJt^e environment and its diversity or homogeneity became key 

.... -'^ 

"•ItuationarV variables in determining the most effective and efficient 
form (degree of differentiation and Integration) of organization and 
edalnis tra t ion . 



In short, Issj^es' of Vfganizayon and adminifit^atiorti cannot.^ 

understood ^ tsolenon of the.situaMonal character of tlie envirotment/ 

' ' • . z' ^ ■ 

Kast and .Rosenwelg stress the following: 



" J-* closed/stabXe/mechanlstlc organizational form 

iB- more* appropriate for routine act^plt^s where 
' productivity is a major objective, aMJor technology 
Is relatively yniform and stable; whei4 decision- * 
mtfCing is programmable; and where environment^f 
^ fprces are relatively .stable and certain. 

. ". . • ' 

2. The open/adaptive/organic [dif f ermtjLated and 
, integrated ] organizational form is- more appropriate 
for noni^Dutine activities where creativity and 
.Innovation are in^ortaiit; whe^e heuristic djecision- 
. making processes ar^ necessary and where the-environ- 
. ment is relatively uncertain and- turbulent. 



'th^edacational setting, Gabarro supported the arguments of* 

Lawrence and Lorsch in^^is study of two small urban school systems. ^.^ He 

found that the school system that proved to be more adaptive according to 

several performance indicators (achievement scores, quality of placement, * 

dropout rates, attendance, and incidence of violence) had attained higher 

states of differentiation and integration thai/ the les§ adaptive system. 

Also, Baldridge supjiorted the arguments in his ^analysis of two research 

I*ojccts of organizational change in schools. He found that* schools with 

* . .... 
differentiated subsystems operating in heterogenet)us tiinvironments are more 

likely to be inn9vative than less differentiated schools operating in 

relatively stable homogeneous^^vironments. 

Hanson and Brown found that problems emerging from a school's 

a 

turbulent environment must proceed through* a series of stages and can be 

deflected in any number of directions depending on the set of contingencies 

34 f 
surrounding each stage. Similar types of problems vCe.fe., discipline or 

academic weaknesses or Resource s^rtages) tend to generate similar types 



contingencies,. ciieref ore 9»te degree of predictability ten^s. to emerge 
*e the type of problem and the nature of the contingencies facing it 
have been Identified. | ^ 

At this point It might be useftil to construct a rqo<»c€ptual framewrk 
■that Incorporates. the major contingency theory lAgredients discusser thus 
far. This framework will Ke bast In )^ educational setting to illustrate 
-the core elements of the emerging perspective. 
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Insert Flgufe 1 about here " ^ 

Tradl^i^l views of organizational structure concentrate on elements 
such as. thte hierardhl^l reliationship of roles, cmtrallzed authority, . 
rules and regulations, and- span of control. Systfem theorists, however, 
tend to view structure more in terms of-* Ae interdependence of subunits 
and the relationship of each to the whole. The school, for example, is 
made up of academic departments which io tuim are mddCp of specific 

Central to understanding the actions of the' syst^ as a.*hole 



\ 

•ia an understanding of what each subsyst&n is doing and' the functional 
(or dysfunct4.onal) contribution each is making to the whole. 

Barbld Leavltt has categorized the key Ingredients of a > subsystem as 

the Interactions^ of (a) tasks, (b) st^cture, (c) technology, and (d) 

37 ' 9 
people. AddlMonally, the various subsystem^ Bialntaln degrees of 

differentiation and integration. The differentiation- a^d\nt€gratlon 

.establish the condition for what Weick calls a^"loosfely coupled system," 

with the stibtmits •maintaining various degrees of autonomy and decisional 
38 ' 

discretion. A school system maintains many such subsystems, such as: 
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^ » % y . 

1. : ' • - . v'x^ 

* galdance, maintenance^ personnel, evaluation, learning az^d Instructlonl 
Infoipnatlbn^nanajgement, food service, and athletics. • ^s Figure 1 pJ^tdL 
oi}t, these various subsyst^ Interactt irlth one another and are linlge^ 
throip^h a reader ship, or management control, subsystem to make up the 
whole. ^ • 

Hfince, as contingency theory suggests, as some aspect, of the environ- ' 
Bcnt bteomes turjbulent (e.g., parental complaints over course content ot ^ ^ 

/• -. > ■ ■ • • ■ - 

an, Increase In school accidents), the appropriate subsystem Is In place • 
" and can emerge to* treat the issue. Thu^, time and energy from the ent^e 
organization' do not have to be diverted from various priority >pro4^,t*s. 

r ■ ■ ^ \ - ^ • 

Unfortunately^ all too often educational organizations seem^to 

prefer constraining the differentiation and integration of the subsystems 

' . * 39 

by practicing what Cyert and March earlier called ''uncertainty avoidance." 

Thli^ practice t|pds to i)iace tight constraints on. the various subsystems by ^ 

lAsisting on the application of standard o|)erating \>rocedures and making ^ 



traditional bureaucratic responses that are Intended to suffocate or 



IgAo' 
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re turbulent Issues. This^ practice limits long range planning ; 



efforts an4 diverts /energy and resources to shore term "fire fighting.'*'" 

All too often the outcome is that the organization can survive, but at . 

the expense of resolving,, or ^t least treating, ^ts major long run, 

persistent problems. 

In short, the conceptual framework of contingency theory introduced 

In Figure 1 has emphasized the major Ingredients of: internal and 

external envirqnmehts which range between turbulent and placid on specific 

issues, an open system which is made up of subsystems, a particular 

technology associated with each subsystem, and degrees' of differentiation 

. « 

and Integration between subsystens. 

ERIC ^' 



Clven the diversity of problems and processes present In a CqntlngencV 

theory view of managem^t^ a slgnlf IcaiiC V^stlon arisen. How ban an 

organiU^td^ ptxch as a'l^chool^ Wke l^lllgent-^fifiol^s in .what appeaijs V 

to be a vkry'uncertali e&vironment? Such choices are essential .'In e^^tab- 

ItltEk^/the desired close match between the organization and Its envlron-r 

mieat.^ A9 t/^e next 'siectlon of this paper will point out, the answer Is 

a very special set^ planning processes uniquely suited to the situational 

character of organizational life. - 

Contingency Planning ^ 

' ■" . , -. ^ -» 

. * A principal means of responding intelligently to conditions of uncer- 

■ « 

tailnty in the environa^pt^ls by contingency planning. Traditional managerial 
planning is defined as th(6 . . determination of a^esired set of future 
conditions, the strategies required. to achieve these Sids, and the formula- 
tion of the testjjna ted means (activities and resources) necessary for goal 
accomplishment. This definition idenfi^fies thg three parts of managerial ^ 
^planning; the ^stabllshlng of objectives, strategies to achieve* Uiose 

objectives, and a step-by-step determination of the activities and 

s- ^ . Al 

resource^ necessary to attain them." Contingency planning can work within 
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the traditional definition when emphasis is given to- the situational 
charao^r b^^envlronmental contingencies that can impact upon and influence 
organizational^ events. Therefore through contingency planning the 
organlzatlpA^ strives tb identify the principal contingeiwries and prepare 
vm^us alternative strategies, one of wh^ch will hopefully be an effective 
response to the ^development of events. These critical contingencies are 

ttSUAlly Identified through a process known as forcastlng. 

^ ■ •■ . ■ ^ ■ '/ " 

Forcastlng is the process -by which pertinent information about the 



i« gathcr«5ji 1» attempt to identify tr^jit the^ritical contingencies 
Hill pro^bly bfe .at^tf^given time. Tfiesa contingencies" tsually involve • 
the Identlflcatlcm of coxiBtralnts and* opportunities, s^ch as' a''*decllnlng 
tax bAae or arf ixicrea/e-ljM funding, Forcastlng should take place 

In those envlronaen^alN^omj^fifVldent^ earlier hy Ka and Kahn ^afs\* 
(1) cultural, ^(2) polltidal, C3) economic, (4) informational anj^ tecljxical, 

. and C5) physical. V ' V" ' * , - 

Sound forcastlng makes possible three sequential levels o? planning 
lAich^ together malue up the co^tlngenajr plaimin^^^ This process is 

intended to dimmish the Icvels^'of uncfertainty by making studied assessments 

^of future conditions and events, and then by preparing advance responses 
te. alternative "situations" that might emerge. Theseithrel sequential levels 
of planning are as follows: ^ 



(1) Strategic Planning . Tl^lq level draws directly^from the forcasts, 
is long term, and either "pto^otjlV^ or^J^reactive" in nature. If the 
planning thrust is prpactive, the st|/ategic plan is intended to assess 
avai]|^bl|a altertttftive futur^ from which to choose. If reactive, the 
^thrust^ is to provide early warning pn the chara(:ter ofr the forces sweeping 
dqvn on the organization. Thus, alternative irotective measures can be 

prepared. ^ - # 

. ■ ^ ... 

(2) Rolicy Plannini^ . This second level is based on the strategic 
^lana and leads to the formation of substantite goals, the procedureTs for 
reaching those goals, and the meaniB for evaluating them, r 

C3) Tactical Tlanning . This level is short or mid-;:ange and identifies 
the various alternatives of action which might proceed along various routes * 
tok achieve €he policy objectives. * i 



^ . . - 17, 

-y Finally, senarlos can be developed which speculette on the evolution of 
altern^^^e strands of events Ceac^ strand ^built around different key i 
^tont^gencles) that emerge frc^ 'the forcasts and move throug^. the strategic 

policy^ and tactical sft^es^^Glven ^l^ese differing hypothetical stran<U o 

♦ ■ • 

events, the managers speculate on the avaJJable alternate responses to 

* •• ■ ' . ' . ■ . ■• •■••V ■ ' ' \ . . ' 

each^ Choice .among alternatives can then^flk^fiade by applying what March 
antf^^S^ipn identify as minlmax criteM.oh. That is, if the managers tetid to 
be pessimistic rislf: takers they will ... select the|alternative whpse . 

'worst set of consequences', is preferred to the worst sets attached to 

43 ' ^ 

othe^^ alternatives". For optimistic r^sk taker » the jnaximax criterion 

ma^y be applied which is the opposite of the other. 



Again the point .should be emphasized that-the contingency planning 
process plays a central role in reducing the degrees of \mce;<€alnty and q 
therefore leads toward a more effective match between an organization and 
its environment. As Figure 1 Indicates, a key element Inthfs network of 
ideas and events is the leader of the organlziltion. This leadership role 
Is the^sji^ect of the next section of this paper. 
Contingency Theory of Leadership T\^ ^ ^ 

Traditionally, the concept of leadership was studied apart frOT^the 
•peclal situations of specific organizations. Effective leadership was 
aasoclated with. unique psychological traits possessed by. a few or a specific 
•et of behaviors that were appropriate and applicable for any form of ^ 

organization. * 

. ■ 

Fred Fiedler has b^eeii the principal schofar in shifting the field toward 

'45 ^ 
contingency theories of leadership. He has worked toward identifying the 

w>at effective matches^etween one oi two possible leadership styles (task- 



«Q^vated\^8«, rela'tlonshlQ-motlvated) v^eUxi combinations o£^ three specific^; 
sltuat^ona^^lC^act eristics oi an c^ganlz^tloft, such as: CX) good vs. * ^ 
^jor l«ul^E^ift^ibe^relatl^ high vs.f|f.qv task Btjgi^ure/ or"* ic) strong 

vs.' weak ppw^r poflblons. ^Reflecting onrt&exlata from his numerous studies, 
Fiedlei; writes: ' y \ 

\ fiksic findings of the Contingency Model are that 

tiask-i^tlvated leaders perform generally best, in very 
"favorable" situations, i.e.,' * either^ under conditions 

% in viilch their power, .control and influence are very 
high (or, conversely, where Uncertainty is very low) 
or idiere the situation is unfavorable, where they have 
• low power , c'ontrol and influ^oe. Relationship- 
activated leadezis tend to perform best in situations « 
in which they have moderate power, control and influence. 



\ 



Other contingency theories of leadership have emerged which concentrate. 

.47 

on*'dif f erent contingency variables, such as motivation in' Path-Goal theory. 

Path-Goal theory emphasizes four possible leader jbehaviors: (1) directive, 

(2) supportive, (3) achievement oriented, and (4) participative, which interact 

with two categories of contingency variables (a) subordinate characteristics, 

and (b) enviroiimenta^ factors. * . 

Tannenbaum and Sc^idt*s revision of an earlier seminal manuscript 

• * 

c^>haslz'es two leadership styles, **boss^entered** and subordinate-centered,*^ 
which Interact with four categpries of contingency variables: (1) forces in 
the manager, (2) ^forces in subordinates, (3) forces in the situation, and 
(4) forces in the environment.^^ 

It is important to note that two branches of thought exist regarding 
tha flexibility of leadership style. One branch argues tha^ leadership- 
styles Ce.g., task oriented vs. people oriented) are basically fixed in 
Individuals and cannot be modified at will. Thus, sittiations in organi- 
sations must be >thorot\^y studied, as wellVas the leadership styles of 



■ana^erlal ^Candida te^.^ Then a, manager can be selected whose-^style fits the 
.•peftlflc requlrementa of a specific Situation. . X * 

r Tha second branch cont^ds that tl^e leMfetshj^ style of managers is ' 
flexible and can vary according to^ the dienands of specific sitfuations^ 
The best managers^ therefore, are able t|p recog^e t:he demands of a 
specific sitj|ation and^can shif^^ th%i^ leader ajilj). style accordingly (e.g.. 



* 50 
democratic to unilateral actions). 



Dnfortunately, with a few exceptions, jthe "f^eld of education has 
largely ignored thfe contingenc^theory. of leadership and has not advanced 
much beyond the earlier traditional ^orms.^^ Given the wide ranging 
environments of our school settings Oe.g., inner city —suburban, high 
wealths — economically Repressed, private — public), research which stresses 
making effective matches between 'leadership styles and organizational 
situations seems to be.va natural atid necessary endeavor. 
Research Questions on Contingency Thebry 

Fred Luthans, reflecting on the pioneer studies of contingency theory, 

comments that, simply speaking, the important point is that . . if the 

organization's internal environment is compatible with the external environ-t 

ment, the organization will tend to be effective. This en^pirically derived 

contingency conclusion has significant implj^cations fdr the future development 

52 

of organization theory and design." Certainly the special characteristics 
of. schools, such as the teachLig-leaming technology, professionalism, school 
board governance procedures, demographic characteristics, etc., and the 
li)q>llCations they have for unique management situations would make fruitful 
and interesting^ avenues of research. 

At this point specific contingency theories of educational^administratioyQ 
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... ^ . . . 

do/not exist. This paper has Introduced a tjiuober of. Issues J^t might 

give an lnlt.^1 sense of direction; Cast as general researcfar questions ^ 

, these issues are as f 'olloyB i 1 - v ^ " 

* * ■ • * i ' * 

11 '^Ab the envlrbnaent bf a school becomes turbulent, (a) Is there^ 

a tendency for the Internal subsystems to become more dlffcnrentlated and 

A ■ . /• . • 

Integrated In order to respond to the turbulence? or (b) do they become 

more mechanistic and standardized to def end agaltist the' turbulience? 

2. Do educational organizations develop different mechanistic or 
organic responses' apcprdlng to different types of environmental turbulence 
(e.g., cultural) political, ^economic. Informational and technical, and 
physical) ? N ^ . 

3. In vfaat ways do the 111-deflned teaching-learning technology of . 
educational organizations Inhibit or facilitate a closer match with the 
demands and constlralnts of the external environment? 

4. ^ Do leadership styles of school administrators genuinely shift 
betveen task-motivated and relationship-motivated styles as situations 
^shlft and call for different forms of leader behavior? 

5. Hov do leadership styles in educational organ izati^s*^ become 
modified^ if at all, 'in response to increasing or decreasing: (a) job 
security, <b) crisis conditions in the school, (c) professionalism of the 
teachers, (d) Information clarity or ambiguity surrounding core problems, 
(e) lead time to critical decisions, (f) availability of financial resources 
for school programs, Cg) community anxiety over student test scores, 

00 racial tension in schools. (These are illustrations of contingency 
variables vhlch. can be draun from the five environmental sectors described 
.••rlier.) 
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6. /In educational brganlfeatlona^ which situational contingency '> 
^varlable|^ara the i^i^st. significant^ Influencing t:he re^at;ionabip between 
^^specifie. leaders^p styles and satisfactory, levels of goal achievement^ ^ 
, 7. As -the external ettvironment becomes 'more technologically complex, ^ 
do the ipana^ement systema^ schools fall under pressures to improve their 
sophist legation of planning methods?* ' • ^ . / *• 

^8. At the -school district level, as contrasted with the local school • 

• < ■ • • 
level, what proportion of time and energy is dedicated to^rategic planning 

aa oppos^ed to policy gnd tactical planning? ' \ 

' 9. Do educational organizations conduct forcasting exercises*? J tf so,-" . 

in what sectors of thip external environment are "fqrcasting efforts focused? 

Conclusion 

In recent years, gaining an understanding of the. special ^'situational" 

relationships between environmental, organisational, and performance ^ 

variables has become viewed more and -more as a key to improving the management 

proctas. The intent of a contingency theory of ""oaoagel^^t is to ^establish 

an opt^nal "matth" between the environmental demands (and support) and an 

* ■» * 

organization's response capabilities. In discussing a contingency theory 

fview of ^this\^atch'," concepts were intrbduced dealing with areas of 

(i) organizational structprei (1) the plannintt process, and (3)^eadfership 

* sty les , which respond directly to critical issues of uncertainty. 

In concluding this paper, the author identified several general 

: ■ ■ ■ " \ 

research questions int^ded ^ give focus to -some of the basic issues that 
need to be investigated in pursuing the development of a contingency theory 
view of education. 
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